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II. The Religion of the Prophets 

Few English works upon prophecy of 
any importance have appeared in the 
last ten years. Learned commentaries 
upon the various prophets have not 
been lacking, but very little has been 
done in the way of organization of the 
prophetic religion for presentation as a 
whole. This is partly due to the fact 
that the work was so well done by W. 
Robertson Smith and C. H. Cornill that 
it was hardly necessary to do much more 
for popular reading. It was probably 
more largely due to the emergence in 
recent years of so many problems in the 
study of prophecy that few scholars felt 
competent to undertake a positive pres- 
entation of the content of prophecy as 
a whole. At the present time, there is 
not in English a thoroughly good book 
covering the whole field of prophecy and 
incorporating the more recent findings 
of scholarship. We have chosen for our 
study, therefore, two books — one dealing 
with the pre-exilic, the other with the 
post-exilic prophets. 

The first book, The Religion of Israel 
under the Kingdom, by Adam C. Welch, 
originated as a series of lectures de- 
livered in 1911-12 before the United 
Free Church College, at Glasgow. It 
will at once appear upon a glance at 
the seven chapter-headings that the 



title of the volume is much more com- 
prehensive than the contents of the book 
warrant. The religion of Israel under 
the kingdom included a good deal more 
than the religion of the prophets alone. 
Yet the lectures concern themselves 
only with the prophets and the Book of 
Deuteronomy — strictly speaking, only 
with the prophets of the ninth and eighth 
centuries and with Deuteronomy. But 
the title is a matter of small moment. 

Welch begins, quite fittingly, with 
the stories of the J and E documents in 
the Hexateuch. These narratives are 
included in a study of prophetic religion 
because they are really stories retold by 
prophetic writers for the purpose of 
illustrating and enforcing great prophetic 
truths. Welch departs from the usual 
position which places these documents 
as a whole in the ninth or eighth cen- 
turies B.C., in that he dates them from 
the days of the United Kingdom and 
puts their union into JE somewhere 
before the fall of Northern Israel in 
721 b.c. This, of course, carries the 
religious standpoint represented by J 
and E a century or more farther back 
than it has been commonly supposed 
to go. It is just this chronological 
assignment that will call forth objection 
here. If J and E are rightly credited 
with monotheistic views, contempt for 
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teraphim, and the like; and if these 
documents originated in the period clos- 
ing with Solomon, how shall we account 
for the views of David which run counter 
to those of J and E? David's God is 
not profoundly ethical, for he insists 
upon the hanging of Saul's grandsons 
for Saul's sin. Nor is he a world-God, 
for David fleeing into Philistia thinks of 
himself as "away from the presence of 
Jehovah." Welch's whole conception of 
early Hebrew life is too unreal. The 
loss of the ark to the Philistines, e.g., 
is treated as a national calamity and 
much significance is found in the fact 
that its loss seemed to mean so little to 
the religion of the age. But was the 
ark a national institution at this time? 
Or was it the palladium of a single clan 
or a small group of allied clans, the loss 
of which played no particular part in 
the life of Israel as a whole ? Is Elijah 
correctly described as occupying "a 
position which cannot be distinguished 
from monotheism" ? The fact that one 
scoffs at a god does not make him a 
monotheist. Sennacharib scoffed at the 
gods of Samaria, but was a polytheist 
pure and simple. 

The treatment of Amos is strong and 
suggestive. But is he tied closely 
enough to the soil and to the life of the 
people? Is he not presented in some- 
what too much the character of an 
abstract theologian? Do we get a 
sufficiently vivid impression of the man 
Amos realizing the wrongs of his fellow- 
men and crying out to God for justice ? 
Welch's treatment of Hosea, like most 
modern treatments, is largely affected 
by his view that Hosea was made a 
prophet through his unfortunate mar- 
riage. The reasons for abandoning this 



view have been stated in the Biblical 
World for August, 19 13. He rightly 
emphasizes Hosea's way of looking at 
things from God's point of view. Amos 
preached of man's inhumanity to man; 
Hosea was indignant because of man's 
ingratitude toward God. Does Welch 
overcome the difficulties inherent in the 
assignment of chap. 14 to Hosea himself ? 

Is Isaiah rightly called the "greatest 
prophet of the Old Testament?" The 
date on p. 153 should, of course, be 734, 
not 743. The vindication of the policy 
of Ahaz as a practical man is good. 
But is the complex social and political 
situation in Judah during the lifetime 
of Isaiah adequately set forth ? Are the 
problems that Isaiah and his contempo- 
raries had to face correctly diagnosed 
and visualized ? Can we safely ascribe 
the pictures of the Golden Age in Isa., 
chaps. 9, 11, etc., to the time of Isaiah ? 

Deuteronomy is rightly viewed by 
Welch as largely an attempt to give 
tangible and concrete expression to the 
ideals of the prophets. He is certainly 
right also in recognizing that it was not 
the aim of the Deuteronomic legislators 
to give a complete or exhaustive code 
of law, but rather only to emphasize 
and modify existing laws where such 
treatment seemed necessary. The im- 
portance given to philanthropic and 
social laws in this code is noteworthy. 
The code gathers up the prophetic re- 
quirements as they applied to the nation 
and formulated them into statutes and 
ordinances whose meaning could not 
fail to be understood. The keeping of 
this law was presented as the guaranty 
of Jehovah's favor resulting in national 
prosperity. 

W. H. Bennett in The Religion of the 
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Post-exilic Prophets starts in at 586 B.C. 
His work falls into two main parts, viz., 
(1) a review of the teaching and work of 
the prophets from Ezekiel to the close 
of the Canon; (2) an exposition of the 
various doctrines of the exilic and post- 
exilic prophets. Two-thirds of the book 
is devoted to the latter subject. The 
first part is a running exposition and 
interpretation of the contents of the 
exilic and post-exilic prophetic literature. 
In this are included Ezekiel, Isa., chaps. 
40-66, Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, 
Malachi, Joel, Jonah, and Isa., chaps. 
24-27. Here the historical situations 
amid which these prophets worked are 
briefly described and the problems they 
confronted are suggested. The theo- 
logical and ethical ideas and convictions 
of the prophets are kept for the second 
section of the book. This method is 
unfortunate, for doctrine cannot be 
really appreciated apart from life. We 
need to tie the teachings of the prophets 
as closely as possible to the experiences 
that called forth the teachings, if we 
wish to understand them fully. 

The prophetic "doctrines" discussed 
are the nature and attributes of God, 
God and the world, i.e., Nature, God and 
man, the Gentiles, God and Israel, 
revelation, nature of man, normal 
religious life, righteousness and sin, re- 
wards and punishments, atonement and 
final reprobation, the future of Israel 
and the world, the Messiah, the indi- 
vidual after death. Such a treatment 
is necessarily analytic rather than syn- 
thetic and tears apart things that 
naturally belong together. In the pres- 
entation of each topic the material 
bearing upon it is torn from its context 
and evaluated as a whole. The con- 



ception of the religion thereby imparted 
is that of a religion which never had any 
actual existence. To take the ideas of 
Deutero-Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Joel, 
etc., upon any subject or series of sub- 
jects and put them all together as an 
adequate presentation of the post-exilic 
prophetic religion is not a really his- 
torical method of procedure. The only 
proper way to get at things as they 
actually were is to find out what the 
religion of each man, or group of con- 
temporary and like-minded men, was 
and to show how this religion was related 
to what preceded it and to what fol- 
lowed it. This is, of course, a very 
difficult undertaking in post-exilic re- 
ligion, because of the great uncertainty 
regarding the dates of the various 
sources of information. 

As an objective presentation of the 
materials, granting the legitimacy of 
the author's method, Bennett's book is 
praise-worthy. In simple and clear style 
it summarizes the main facts. It does 
not relate the Hebrew world to the rest 
of the world as ought to be done in any 
study of the religion of this period. 
Why was there such a marked change 
in the expression of the prophetic spirit 
during the latter part of this period? 
What new forces operated upon the 
Jewish mind and changed its point of 
view? The whole post-exilic period is 
bristling with questions, of which Bennett 
suggests but a few. But a careful reading 
of his work will familiarize the student 
with the content of post-exilic prophecy. 

Additional books of significance are: 
W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (2d ed.). 
A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy. 
C. H. Cornill, Prophets of Israel. 
L. W. Batten, The Hebrew Prophet. 
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A. F. Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the 
Prophets. 

For those who read German, the fol- 
lowing works will be found suggestive: 

E. Sellin, Der alttestamentliche Prophetis- 
mus. 

A group of three essays on prophecy, escha- 
tology, and revelation, from the, same general 
point of view as Baentsch's Monotheismus . 

P. Kleinert, Die Profeten Israels in sozialer 
Beziehung. 

A study of prophecy from the point of view 
of its social significance. 

W. Stark, Das Assyrische Weltreich im 
Urteil der Propheten. 

A work giving special attention to the part 
played by Assyria in the thinking of the 
prophets. 

J. Koberle, Die Alttestamentliche Offenba- 
rung. 

A somewhat confused view of the nature 
and essence of revelation among the Hebrews. 



Questions that invite further study in 
the field of prophecy are numerous. Is 
Hebrew prophecy a unique experience ? 
How widely have prophetic phenomena 
been found among other nations? What 
is the differentiating element in Hebrew 
prophecy as compared with other proph- 
ecy ? What was the nature of the pro- 
phetic inspiration ? What distinguishes 
the prophet from the modern preacher ? 
How could the prophets' hearers know 
the true from the "false" prophet? 
Why did prophecy cease practically in 
the first century after the exile ? What 
was the specific aim or purpose of the 
prophets? Could prophecy be revived 
in the modern world? If not, why 
not? 



SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 

THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 1 



This entire month will be devoted to 
the consideration of the two years during 
which Paul made his headquarters in 
Ephesus. In order to appreciate the 
progress in the spread of the new religion 
in Asia and Europe during this period, and 
the masterly way in which Paul dealt with 
problems in distant cities as well as those 
near at hand, the reader must familiarize 
himself as fully as possible with the reli- 
gious and social conditions existing at that 
time in Asiatic cities and in such European 
centers as Paul had previously visited. 

The Christians in these cities came into 
close contact with prevalent class distinc- 
tions, slavery, war, idolatry, and all the 
many phases of life in a decadent Greek 



and Roman civilization, which had in some 
cases been superimposed upon a still more 
debauched orientalism. While Paul's mes- 
sage seems to have been delivered to many 
Jews, the Greeks are frequently mentioned, 
and it is inevitable that people of many 
nations must have come under his influence. 
Like other residents, these Christian con- 
verts were subject to all the temptations 
of their environment. 

Vividly to portray Paul amid these 
surroundings preaching and teaching daily, 
baptizing, performing cures, receiving visits 
and messages from the groups of Christians 
in other cities which looked to him for coun- 
sel, sending in response long letters full of 
strong and helpful advice, requires the 



1 The suggestions relate to the first month's work, the student's material for which appeared 
in the Biblical World for September and may now be obtained in pamphlet reprints for use with 
classes. Address: The American Institute op Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago. 



